THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

against the regulations. Men were not allowed to wear
their hair long; women were forbidden to make much
of their tresses by curling them, and training them over
combs. Lace was forbidden; gloves were forbidden;
frills and slashed shoes were forbidden. Forbidden was
the use of litters and of wheeled carriages. Forbidden
were family feasts to which more than twenty persons had
been invited; at baptisms and betrothal parties, there
must not be more than a specified number of courses, and
sweets or candied fruits must not be served. No other
wine than the red wine of the region might be drunk,
while game, whether four footed or winged, and pastry,
were prohibited. Married folk were not allowed to give
one another presents at the wedding, or for six months
afterwards. Of course, any sort of extra-conjugal inter-
course was absolutely forbidden; and there must be no
laxity in this respect even among people who had been
formally engaged.

The citizens of Geneva were not allowed to enter an
inn and the host of such a place must not serve a stranger
with food and drink until the latter had said his prayers.
In general, the tavern-keepers were instructed to spy
upon their guests, paying diligent heed to every sus-
picious word or gesture. No book might be printed
without a special permit. It was forbidden to write
letters abroad. Images of the saints, other sculptures,
and music were forbidden. Even as regards psalm-
singing, the ordinances declared that "care must be
taken" to avoid allowing attention to wander to the tune,
instead of concentrating it upon the spirit and the mean-
ing of the words: for "only in the living word may God
be praised." The citizens, who before Calvin's coining
had regarded themselves as free burghers, were now not
even allowed to choose the baptismal names of their
children. Although for hundreds of years the names of
Claude and Amade" had been popular, they were now
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